Емоілѕн films and mystery plays have made 
the magic phrase "London calling—" a sym- 
bol of sinister deeds and threatening danger. 
But no hint of disorder has ever penetrated 
the sacred precincts of the B. B. C.* itself, 
whence that call originates—until an obscure 
actor was murdered one night before an open 
microphone. The Yard, used to murders con- 
cealed with the greatest cunning, was baffled 
by the very openness of the crime, by the 
murderer who could strike as a million people 
listened in. Inspector Spears, Scotland Yard’s 
ace of the central London district, thought 
that guttered candles might be a clue, that a 
watch’s loud ticking in a silent mike might 
clinch a suspect’s guilt. But he was treading 
strange and unfamiliar ground, the vast mys- 
terious world ruled over by men at cluttered 
control boards, bending over flashing tubes, 
sending incomprehensible orders over a baf- 
fling maze of wires. He was dealing with a 
criminal with science at his—or her—finger- 
tips, with resources no killer had ever used 
before. But Scotland Yard never calls quits 
—and Inspector Spears found the scrapbook 
at last. For that, and many other thrilling 
moments, this mystery will be read with an 
eagerness to turn quickly to the solution 
which we hope, for your own pleasure, you 
will curb. 
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To Inspector Spears was assigned Scotland Yard's 
weirdest case—the man who was murdered while 
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FOREWORD 


‘THE PUBLISHERS wish to emphasize on behalf of the 
authors that although for the sake of verisimilitude 
the description of some of the technical and architec- 
tural features of Broadcasting House happen to be ac- 
curate, this does not mean that there is portrayal in 


_the characterization of those members of the staff of 


the B.B.C. with whom the story is concerned. Both 
the events and the characters are entirely products of 
imagination, although use has been made of designa- 
tions officially applied to certain members of the 
B.B.C. staff. 
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CHAPTER І 
IN PORTLAND PLACE 


BROADCASTING HOUSE has been called a good many 


names and described as a good many things. Names 
and descriptions have varied from the complimentary 
to the scurrilous, and almost from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. 'The building has been compared with a 
ship, with a fortress, with a towering cliff. It has been 


called. "majestic"; “а worthy edifice, well-fitted to 


house the marvels it contains" ; *a damned-awful erec- 
tion” (by various architects who would have liked to 
have had hands in the building of it) ; "Sing-Sing" (by 
certain frivolous members of the B.B.C. staff, who had 
visited Berlin and heard this term applied to the new 
building of the Deutsches Rundfunk in the Masure- 
nallee) ; *One of the seven new wonders of the world" 
(by a patriotic daily newspaper). Broadcasting House, 
in short, has been extravagantly lauded and ludicrously 
damned. But one thing about it remains: if you walk 
northwards from Oxford Circus for more than fifty 
yards, you cannot miss it. The Round Church ceases to 
be the dominant architectural figure of the landscape. 
You stop. Your eyes travel slowly upwards from the 
bronze entrance doors; pause for a moment question- 
ingly at Prospero and Ariel; continue by way of the 
llower-bordered balcony of the director-general's room, 
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past one row of windows after another, to the trel- 
lised metal towers upon the roof, and the flagstaff with 
the corporation's flag fluttering against the sky. You 
think: Announcers . . . news bulletins . . . dance-band 
music... the Prime Minister speaking from the Guild- 
hall... the Derby . . . Wimbledon . . . Gillie Pot- 
ter... Christopher Stone . . . Walford Davies . . . 
Mabel Constanduros . . . symphony concerts . . . talks 
“ч plays. . . microphones . . . Machinery . . . actors 

. engineers . . . “It’s the hell of a big place, any- 
way," you murmur to your companion, with a certain 
lack of conviction. 

And then you remember that you're rather late for 
lunch, and you move on in a hurry. Perhaps it reminds 
you to tell your wife that night that you've forgotten 
to renew your receiving license, and that she'd better 
do something about it. . . . 


It was almost midsummer. Seven o'clock in the eve- 
ning had just chimed from the Round Church. Behind 
it, giving to the imaginative something of the impres- 
sion of a stranded leviathan, Broadcasting House lay 
quietly in the doldrums of the early evening—be- 
tween the haste and scurry of the day and the con- 
trolled fury of the night. With the end of the rush 
hour the flooding confusion of traffic was on the ebb. 
The great width of Portland Place shone golden in the 
mellow sunset of a fine London summer day. Drivers 
of ranked taxis sprawled, indolent and happy, over 
their wheels. A party of Americans, new-landed from 
the Berengaria, declaimed nasally above piled cabin 
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trunks on the pavement outside the Langham Hotel. 
Sparrows twittered. Cats slept, minding their own 
business, and setting a good example to all that passed 
them by and compared them unfavourably with dogs. 
Outside the Queen's Hall a small queue of enthusi- 
asts was forming for the night's concert of Modern 
French Music. . 

Past that queue, and slightly enlivened by a single 
half-pint of bitter beer, walked a young man. He wore 
a stiff shirt, a dinner jacket, and no hat. He carried his 
head poked slightly forward from the shoulders; and 
his eyes, behind rimless pince-nez, had a peering ex- 
pression. Two other young men, wearied perhaps with 
conversing vigorously on the subject of "Les Six," 
turned sideways in the queue and watched him as he 
skirted the Round Church, crossed the road beyond, 
and vanished at last into Broadcasting House. 

“Нез an announcer," said one of them and sniffed 
disparagingly. ‘Why they put 'em into evening dress 
. . . | Snobbish nonsense! That whole place wants a 
damn’ good shake-up !" 

"My dear Claude, don't be stupid. You can't shake 
up a set of robots. There's not a drop of good red 
blood about the whole place. Robots engaged in the 
retailing of tripe! That's broadcasting." 

"Perhaps as it stands, yes, my good Philip. But 
think what chaps with brains and a policy could do 
with the thing! Why, in Russia . . ." After which the 
conversation took a strictly Marxian turn, and became, 
frankly, pretty tedious. 

The two young men in question were typical of an 
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odd and growing class. They called themselves Com- 
munists; which waeant that they saved themselves a 
certain amount of trouble by shaving only every other 
day, by never cleaning their teeth, and by adopting a 
general self-conscious shabbiness expressed in dusty 
black hats and faded red ties. They patronized the 
proletariat and bored their acquaintances with the oft- 
repeated and detailed description of that fortnight's 
specially conducted tour of Russia during which, know- 
ing nothing of the language, they had seen with their 
own eyes the triumph of Leninism and apparently ex- 
perienced the painful process of a second birth. For 
this, nothing so bourgeoise as a mother had been neces- 
sary. In their eyes Broadcasting, under the Corpora- 
tion's Control, had joined the twin pillars of Capitalism 
and the Church as a prop of Tyranny. 

"By the way,” said Claude, suddenly, “you know 
Julian Gaird, don't you? Talking of broadcasting 
made me think of him." 

"Slightly," said Philip languidly. “Romantic sort of 
ass, isn't he? Why?” Ў 

"Oh, he suggested that we might listen to опе of 
those fantastic plays he puts over the air tonight, in- 
stead of coming here. Apparently Rodney Fleming’s 
written it." 

"Not very thrilling. Of course Fleming's an inter- 
esting chap. I think he'll take Noel’s place when he 
dries up or gets knighted." 

“I liked his first play," admitted Claude. “But ГИ 
bet he's a flash in the pan. What's he doing, messing 
about with broadcasting? Especially a play all about 
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highwaymen and Bow Street runners. Sounds too 
frightful to me.” 

"Well," pronounced Philip with finality, “I wouldn't 
listen to the damned play if you paid me! I hate period 
stufl—it’s so bogus. I don’t know why they try to 
broadcast plays, anyway. I bet no one really listens to 
‘em. And if they do . . .” He shrugged his shoulders. 

"[ certainly can't imagine anyone bothering to re- 
member a thing about a broadcast play once it's over," 
said Claude. *Fleming's wasted his time writing it, in 
my opinion. After tonight no one’ll think twice about 
i again." 

But he was wrong. And there were occasions during 
the following week or so when Claude and Philip re- 
wretted extremely that they had not taken Julian 
Caird's hint and listened to the first transmission on 
the regional wavelength of The Scarlet Highwayman, 
а play specially written for broadcasting by Rodney 
Fleming, and produced by Julian Caird. 


At the reception desk in the right-hand corner of 
the hall of Broadcasting House, the uniformed com- 
missionaires on night duty had replaced the daytime 
receptionists and were checking over the items and 
atudio accommodation of the night’s programmes. 

"Rather a heavy evening, eh?" A tall, white-haired 
man with an eyeglass and a clipped military speech had 
crossed to the desk. “Гуе been kept late, so I'll take 
the opportunity to see the variety while I'm about it. 
In BA, I suppose?" 

“Yessir, BA, national—9 :20 to 10:20.” 
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